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all." Loyalty to the home, to the school, to the city, lead natur- 
ally to the larger patriotism. Surely the author's objections ap- 
ply equally to history as a school subject. In fact, I cannot see 
how history can be taught without introducing the child to the 
fundamental principles which underlie the idea of the State. 
The school is a period of preparation for life in society and in 
tne State. The boy must be prepared to be a citizen, though, of 
course, as far as the school is concerned, his instruction in civic 
duties need only be of an elementary character. We cannot 
afford to turn out into the world a boy who is ignorant of the 
meaning attached to such expressions as: — The supremacy of 
the law, nationality. Nor need we. The materials are ready to 
hand. The one is illustrated by the government of the school. 
The other cannot be eliminated from history, if faithfully taught. 

There are many points on which Dr. Findlay speaks out boldly 
enough to please the most radical of reformers. While one 
agrees with what he says about the educational work of B'ain, one 
cannot help feeling that there was no necessity for the author 
to have been quite so splenetic. With regard to the time at which 
the child should begin the study of Latin, we are glad to see that 
he postpones it to the age of thirteen. We note with unmixed 
pleasure the support he gives to the system which he calls the 
"intensive plan" of continuous study at a single branch of work. 
The Time-Tables in the volumes will show to those who are 
initiated that the author is a past-master of a very difficult part 
of his professional labors. Finally we must warn the reader 
that Dr. Findlay is not writing with the fear of examinations 
before his eyes. He is writing for masters who wish to educate 
the children committed to their care. 

W. J. Greenstreet. 

Stroud, Gloucestershire. 



The Ethical Philosophy of Sidgwick. Nine Essays, Critical 
and Expository. By F. H. Hayward, M. A., B. Sc. (Lond.) 
B. A. (Cantab.) Fellow of the College of Preceptors. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd., 1901. 

Mr. Hayward is a Fellow of the College of Preceptors and his 
book is doubtless intended primarily for the use of students who 
are obliged to carry on their philosophical studies remote from lec- 
tures and classrooms. The book seems admirably suited to be a 
handbook to such study. 
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Mr. Hayward is, as becomes an interpreter, very sympathetic 
to his subject. His object is to "assess Sidgwick's ethical sys- 
tem as a whole." To that end he does not follow the plan of the 
"Methods," expounding as he goes, but he draws up "a summary 
of the positive doctrines of the 'Methods,' " "to prevent the ele- 
mentary student losing his way," and proceeds to expound these 
doctrines with constant and copious reference to Sidgwick's own 
words. This is followed by an endeavor to show wherein Sidg- 
wick was influenced by Mill, Kant and Butler; influence contin- 
ually acknowledged by SidgwicK himself. A chapter is devoted 
to Sidgwick's attitude towards the doctrine of evolution, and a 
chapter to his treatment of the "Freewill Problem." Then fol- 
lows a chapter on "The Incorrigibility of Egoism," and this is 
probably the best in the book, from the point of view of exposi- 
tion. It does not seem to the present reviewer to be satisfactory, 
regarded as an ultimate criticism of Sidgwick's position. 

Mr. Hayward makes good his contention that Egoism is "tri- 
umphant," "powerfully entrenched," in Sidgwick's philosophy. 
He finds no bridge from his Egoism to his Utilitarianism. "Here 
then is dualism." His conclusion is that "the 'Methods of Ethics' 
is more dangerous to hedonism than any hostile work has ever 
been." In a chapter headed "Sidgwick and the Idealists," the 
relation is considered of the "Methods" to "the idealistic, Trans- 
cendental, Hegelian or Neo-Kantian School." "All these adjec- 
tives," adds Mr. Hayward, in a note, "are more or less unsatis- 
factory." "The views of Green and Bradley," he says, "are vir- 
tually identical but in the following exposition of the relations 
between Sidgwick's system and that of the idealists, Green will 
be taken as the conciliatory and Bradley as the bellicose repre- 
sentative of the latter." 

Elsewhere Mr. Hayward speaks of "the ponderous verbosity of 
the Prolegemena," and "the scintillating epigrams of 'Ethical 
Studies.' " He is evidently not in sympathy with either writer, 
and it is perhaps not inferring too much from the internal evi- 
dence afforded by the book before us to hazard the surmise, that 
Mr. Hayward has not devoted the extended and sympathetic study 
to "the Idealists" that he evidently has given to "the ethical 
Philosophy of Sidgwick." 

But though in these matters our author seems to betray his 
limitations, the book is characterized throughout by a strikingly 
frank and unprejudiced presentation of his subject matter, by the 
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constant aim of putting his readers in possession of the real posi- 
tion of each writer referred to, and by the copiousness of refer- 
ence and quotation by which students are helped to form their 
own judgments. 

Mary Gilliland Husband. 
London. 

The Training of Teachers and Methods of Instruction; 
Selected papers by S. S. Laurie, Professor of Education in 
the University of Edinburgh. Cambridge University Press, 
1901. 

Professor Laurie has long been known as an independent 
thinker in philosophy, and, among teachers acquainted with Scot- 
tish education, he has been regarded as a safe guide in the ex- 
position of educational theory. He offers in these pages a selec- 
tion from volumes published in earlier days, "treating of sub- 
jects of permanent interest." About one-third of the space is oc- 
cupied with topics relating to the professional study of educa- 
tion, and this portion of the volume ought to be read with care 
in English universities and colleges just now, for the recent 
order in Privy Council will give a great stimulus to the whole 
movement for the higher training of teachers. Professor Laurie 
always handles his subject with sturdy common sense, combined 
with a lofty ideal of the function of the teacher and of the uni- 
versity, and his views have come now to be accepted by all, ex- 
cept the most reactionary of university tutors. 

Another series of papers deals with administrative prob- 
lems, — especially with those centering round the functions of 
various types of school, and here his contributions are a little 
out of date. Most of them were written before 1890, and he has 
added here and there a footnote, showing that many of the doc- 
trines he proclaims have been finally accepted by government. 
Hence this portion of his book has its special value as throwing 
light on the history of educational ideas in Great Britain since 
1870; incidentally they illustrate the service which Professor 
Laurie has rendered in the promotion of reform during the same 
period. Finally, we have three or four papers on special branches 
of instruction, History, Geography, Religious Teaching. Here 
we find the same firm hold of principles, based on a lofty con- 
ception of man's duty, together with a practical workmanlike 



